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ISLAMIC MINIATURE PAINTING 
AND BOOK ILLUMINATION 
tion at the Museum this 
season is the loan exhibition of Islamic mini- 
ature painting and book illumination in 
Gallery D 6, which opened to the publi 
October 10 and will continue through Janu- 
the most 


ary 7, 1934. The exhibition, one o 
important of its kind ever held in America 
was arranged with the idea of further- 
ing the appreciation of Islamic painting 


particularly fascinating branch of Oriental 


art. Splendid examples of Arabic, Persian 
nd Indian book ilumination and 


lkuropean and 


Turkish, a 
miniature painting from 
\merican collections are shown to the pub 
lic through the generosity of institutions 
who realized the importance 


ion and its educational value 


ind collectors 
ot the exhibit 
\mong the exhibits are masterpieces which 
have been repeatedly reproduced in hand- 
\merica 


books but never betore seen in 


[hese are supplemented by miniatures less 
familiar. All the known schools of Islamic 


painting are represented, and the visitor 1s 
thus enabled to follow the changes of stvle 
due to various influences and to appreciate 


the highly decorative qualities developed by 


> 


\rab and Persian painters and illuminators 
ach period and each school has its own 


characteristics, which will be bnietlv dis 


cussed here 

The arts of the book were cultivated by 
the Arabs and Persians from the beginning 
of the Muhammadan era, which started in 
622 with the flight of Muhammad from 
Mecca to Medina. The art of calligraphy 


Was even more esteemed than that of paint- 





ing or illuminating, and the decorative pos- 
sibilities of Arabic writing in both the angu- 
lar, or WKufic, stvle and the cursive, or 


Naskhi, stvle were utilized to a great extent 
Muhammadan country. Writing 


and abstract ornament were combined into 


In every 


ntricate patterns on title-pages and in head- 
Mesopotamia 


ngs of Korans copied in 


Persia | he 


kevpt, and lumination§ of 


IKorans dating from the eighth to the elev- 
enth century was usually in gold and brown 
ink, While in later times, especially after the 
- 


thirteenth century, polvchromy was used 


exclusively. A brillant lapis-lazuli blue was 
a preferred background for the ornament 
which consists mostly of arabesque pat- 


reached its 


terns. [The ialluminator’s art 
height in Persia in the school of Herat dur- 
ing the fifteenth centurv, when geometric 
and floral patterns on a rich blue back- 
ground were executed with unbelievable tn- 
tricacy and enhanced bv the addition of the 


most delicate tints and of gold 


lo the list of lenders given in the September 
BULLETIN may now be added The New York 
Public Library, Mrs. Cora limken Burnett, John 


ind David Eugene Smith 


M. Schiff 
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ZAL CLIMBING UP TO RUDABA’S WINDOW, FROM A MS. OF THI 
SHAH-NAMA, PERSIAN, EARLY XIV CENTURY 
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MEDICINE, 


MESOPOT 


ainted in vigorous colors 


purple 
1g MIXx- 
lencies 


‘subject 


ntrasts 
nd the 


s. This 


itinued 


in the fourteenth century in Mesopotamia 


Persia, and Egypt. The 
represented by several 


manuscript 


of the 


lreatise 


Eeyptian school is 


paintings 


on 


\ut 


Irom a 
omata 


OLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Late H. 755 (A.D. 1354), done in a some- 
What bolder stvle than those of the Materia 


Of great importance the development 
of Islamic painting was the Mongol inva- 
sion ot Pe rsia. and Mesopotamia, which cul- 


ed in 1258 with the conquest of Bagh- 


earliest known manuscript of the 


Manafi al- 


minat 
dad I he 
Mongol period is the 


precious 


oth Sele, 








ae Ne itl ical. rsloeitasdifes 


THEI 


FROM MATERIA 


AMIAN, 


\ MS. O1 
1222/23 
belonging to The 

The illustrations 


Havawan, or Bestiary, 
Pierpont Morgan Library 
of this manuscript, which 
Maragha in northern Persia in the 


the Mongol Ghazan Khan 


was copied at 
time ol 


12Q5 


ruler 


1304), Consists of representations of various 
birds and animals, supplemented by sev- 
eral figure subjects, showing interesting 


changes of style resulting from the arrival 
of the Mongols in the Near East. The Mon- 
gol rulers of Persia, admirers of 
t, brought 


being great 
Chinese with them many Chi- 


nese books and imported from China paint- 
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— ers and architects to work at their courts in artists borrowed the landscape, which they 
ra Pabriz, Sultanieh, and Maragha. Asaresult' treated in the Chinese manner; the figures, 

the Persian painters not only developed a — dressed in Mongol costumes and armor, the 
‘nt feeling for realistic landscape but began to — architecture, and the ornament are Persian 
d- copy the Chinese impressionistic style of | Likewise inspired by Chinese art are the 
ul. Yuan ink paintings. In some of the minia battle scenes and funerals, which are full of 
sh- tures of the Morgan Bestiary the land- action and dramatic expression. In the lat 
he scapes are still in the traditional style of the — ter the faces of the mourning Mongols are 
al- Mesopotamian school, but in most cases splendid character studies, realistic to a 
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BULLOCK, FROM A MS. OF THE MANAFI AL-HAYAWAN, PERSIA 
END OF THE XIII CENTURY 
he they reveal an impressionistic technique de- degree only occasionally encountered in 
ns rived from Chinese paintings Persian miniature paintings. Although the 
al The Chinese influence js also evident in color schemes are generally rather subdued 
ol the magnificent paintings from afourteenth- there are already indications of the bril 
) century copy of the Shah-nama, or Book of — hance which was to characterize Persian 
ae Kings, which was probably written and il- — painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen 
i lustrated at Tabriz. The large paintings of — turies 
18 | this manuscript represent the monumental Besides the monumental style of painting 
al stvle of the Mongol school, in which Persian — of the Mongol period the visitor will find in 
n- painters evolved a heroic style congruent the exhibition a group of miniatures from 
ol with the life of the Mongol rulers. They re- 9 small manuscripts of the Shah-nama and 
= veal a successful alliance of Chinese, Mon- other works. They are painted against 
t gol, and Persian elements. From China the — red, gold, or neutral ground in rather 
109 
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Ss 
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eum of Fine Arts, Boston. A great 


1! the second half of the sixtee 
was Ustad Muhammadi, a son 
Sultan Muhammad. The most 
example of his work 1s the tin 


ot a rustic scene dated A.H 


578), lent bv the Louvre. The rea 


ic scenes by Muhammad shown in the 


are characteristic of his individ 


lowards the end of the sixteenth cent 


Persian 


miniature painting and draw 
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continued in the tradition of the past, as 
may be seen in several of the miniatures in 
the exhibition. An interesting double paint- 
ing of about 1580, belonging to the Louvre 
is noteworthy because of its wide borders 
fecorated with figure subjects in’ brilliant 
colors. Most common are portraits of ele 
gantly dressed nobles and princes; several 
of these, lent by The Pierpont Morgan Li 
brary, are of the school of Bukhara, which 
juring the sixteenth century, continued the 
tradition of the Timurid stvle. The paint 
ings are characterized by vivid colors 

nder Shah Abbas the Great (1557-1625 


} 
i 
and his successor, Shah Sufi 


Ispahan became 


1029-1047 
another important centel 
of Persian art. Here the last 
rreat personality of Persian painting, Raza-! 
\bbasi 
and women are well represented in the ex- 


flourished 


His realistic portraits of voung men 


hibition. His drawings, often lightly tinted 
show great skill in the delineation of char- 
cter and the 
daily lite. Abbasi’s technique of drawing | 


urves and 


representation of scenes ol 


1 
short strokes was partly in 
His stvle and 


manner of drawing were imitated by man\ 


spired by Chinese paintings 


Persian artists of the seventeenth and eight 
eenth centuries, when the gradual decline o 
in painting took place 


of India bv the 


Pers 


The conquest Persian 


prince Babur (1520-1530), a descendant ot 
limur and the founder of the Mughal d\ 

stv, had a decisive influence on the tor 
mation of the Mughal school of Indian 
painting. The actual founder of this school 
was the Persian artist Mir Sayyid Ali, who 
vas engaged by the Emperor Humavun t 


illustrations on cloth tor a larg 
opy of the Amir Hamza 
adventure. Most of the existing paintings 
hree of which, lent by the Brooklyn Mu 
exhibition, belong to the 


prepare 


Persian t: 


seum, are in the 


1550-1005 


period of the Emperor Akbar 
lhe color scheme, the ornament, and the 


tvle of painting are Persian, but the land 


S 


listinctivel\ 


Scapes and the facial types are Indian. A 
Was developed 


Mughal stvle 
towards the end of the sixteenth century by 
Hindu painters who worked at Akbar’s 
court. Akbar’s admiration for European art 
uence on the Mughal school 
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nad a great int 
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with atmospheric etfects and of faces show 
both 
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Shankar 


ing modeling unknown to Pers 


\kbar’s court, among them Lal 
Sanwlah, Nar Sing! 
well represented in miniatures 


\kbar-nama from the Beatt 


and Govardhan rt 


script of an 


Collection. 


Mughal painting under Jahangir (1605 
1627) and Shah Jahan (1027-1058) was ¢ 
sentially a court art. [he artists record 


great events and painted splendid portt 


of the emperor and the nobles. Sev 
these are included in the exhibition | 
animal pictures for which Jahangir had 
oreat tondness are best exemplific oe 
manuscript of the Criterion of Knowled 
lent by A. Chester Beatty, inv hy 
of Persian influence 1s discernibl 
lurkish miniature painting was der 
from Persia, but was also influenced b 
ropean art. Among the Persian painte! 
working in Constantinople were Shah k 
and Wali Jan. Turkish painting of the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries tollowed 
Persian prototypes in the main, but 
ures were dressed in [url ( n 
ertain d color tliat ! Vel 
used with very decor e | \ x 
lent example of Turkish por 
painting of Sultan S man Gi 
horseback, le the Bibhoth 
onal 
lt Ss ni ssible I if 
enumerate all the treas ssembl 
exhibition. The reader 1s referred 
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el matter of vidual ste. More 
Ver, the s dent tollowing some line ot re 
searcl be much more interested 


hastily executed objects which throw light 
on his problems than in masterpieces. | 
thermore, in a parade of masterpieces we 


miss the picture of the whole. As it 1s 


t 
museum collection 1s apt to consist of care 
fully le id nia rt litferent i » thea 
luily selected pieces Very different trom the 
miscellaneous material of excavations. To 


restrict this selection still further is to miss 
the scope and variety of Greek art 
[he answer to these just criticisms 1s 

study gallery. [The assignment to the Clas- 
sical Department of such a gallery! has en- 
abled us to make a more attractive display 
n the exhibition galleries without depriving 
the public of the rest of the collection. In 
this study room will be found the ‘‘secon- 
darv”’ objects arranged by materials—mar- 
bles, bronzes, terracottas, glass. They in- 
clude parts ol Greek gravestones, figures 
from Roman sarcophagi, bronze utensils 
\thenian vases with scenes from Greek life 
and mythology, black Etruscan potters 


1 
beautiful iridescent glass. There are techni 


cal exhibits illustrating the making ot 
Greek pottery and showing the marks left 


by the tools employed in stone sculpture; 
there are samples of Greek marbles (Panan 
Naxian 
CLG. ds there are lorgeries plac ed side by side 


with originals, in enlightening proximity 


Pentelic, Hymettan, Eleusinian 


K 103, 1n the basement, under the vest! 
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Much of this material the visitor may re- 
member having seen before in other galler- 
es, but some of it will be unfamiliar; for we 
e endeavored to show 1n this study room 


practically all our original objects not ex- 


hibited upstairs——some of which had been 
put away in storerooms tor Vvears, some 


never shown before. The only exception is 
the secondary material of the Cesnola Col 


lection, Which has been placed in a store- 


room and can be seen by request 
\nd so the visitor to our department ma\ 


rst spend his time in our exhibition gal 


leries with the selected maternal and then 


pass to the study gallery tor a supplemen- 
tarv view, knowing that we have put betore 
him all we have, ready for his use. He can 
pursue his investigations to his heart’s con 


) 
i 
} 1 
} 
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ems 





tent, study technical prob yecome fa- 


mihiar with the stvles of the minor as well 
is the best artists, find inspiration tor the 
ng 1 all ina great va 
riety of objects. Many a piece now in the 
tudyv gallery he may think finer than those 
offered him upstairs, for there 1s no hard lin 
of demarcation, and doubtless there will be 
interchanges from time to time. But als 
the admittedly less fine pieces will have 


HILL 


eiIr aesthetic value, for one of the best 
Ways to train our artistic perceptions ts by 
comparison. To distinguish the quality of a 
masterpiece we need to contrast it with less 


ully to realize the 


accomplished work. | 
beauty of a vase by Euphronios we must 
know the average work of the time 

lt is hoped, therefore, that our new gal- 
lervy, by presenting a variety of achieve- 
ments 1n rich assortment, will stimulate the 


study of our whole collection 
GisELA M. A. RICHTER 


A GIFT OF A TAMBOUR 
WRITING TABLI 


Louis J. Boury, who a vear ago gave t 
the Museum two charming painted satin 
wood pier tables from the collection of Lad 
LE Iphinstone,! has shown his generosity 1n 
another and equally attractive gift, this time 
an inlaid satinwood tambour writing table 
of the Hepplewhite tvpe. The writing table 


AAXVITI 033), Pp. 24 
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will be shown in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions in October and later in Gallery J 11 
Both in design and in execution, the table 
is a distinguished example. From a decora- 
tive Viewpoint it Is unusual in that it is more 
ornate than the rank and file of tables of this 
sort. Although possessing characteristics as- 
sociated with the Hepplewhite stvle, it 
nevertheless does not haveits exact counter- 
part in that cabinetmaker’s published de- 


uses of a desk, with a much lighter appear 
ance. Plate 67 shews a design with twe 
drawers and the reids [1.e., reeds} thrown 
back. Plate 68 is another design, with four 
long drawers with a slide to write on: the 
flap in which, lifts up, and may be adjusted 
to anv height by means of the foot or stop 
behind 

“Plate 69 shews a design for one with a 


hook-case on it; the doors to which are in 





TAMBOUR WRITING TABLI 


ENGLISH, ABOL 


signs. On plates 67, 08, and 69 of The Cabi- 
net-Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide, Hep- 
plewhite gives three suggestions for tam- 
bour writing tables, of which that on plate 
G7 bears the closest resemblance to ours 
The principal difference lies in the fact that 
the tambour shown in the plate disappears 
under a shelf at the back instead of curving 
down in full view to the table top as in our 
example. Furthermore, there 1s no indica- 
tion of inlay of any sort. Of these writin 
tables Hepplewhite says in his text: 
“Tambour Writtne Table is a verv con- 


venient piece of furniture, answering all the 


oO 


r 1780-1790 


tended to be made of and ornamented w 

' ee 
metal trames: these painted of a light 
Various colours, produce a lively and ple 


ing effect. [he reeds are here drawn forward 


to shew the appearance when shut 


By virtue of its svmmett i design 
the fact that the decorative iv cont 
on the back our table S morte } 
as a free-standing piece of furniture th 
any of Hepplewhite’s examples. It is apk 
Ing object viewed trom any angle and 
the more personal phas« letter wr 
could scarcely have been more appropt 


ately designed 
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I he eeneral effect of the table is one of 
ereat richness and mellowness of tone 
lhe writing surface still retains its or 
inal stamped leather covering, once, as the 
protected portions indicate, a deep green 1 
color. It pulls forward to provide an add 
tional eight inches of depth, and the central 
rea is hinged and n be supported at the 
desired angle, as described in Hepplewhite 
Through Mr. Boury’s thoughtfulness the 
\Viuseun s thus been able to strenethe 
s collection of English eighteenth-centur 
satinwood by the addition ot listinct 
rare and important exampl 
PRESTON REMINGT: 
A GIFT OF FOUR CHINESE 
PICTURE PANELS 
The s 4 four picture panels! w | 
recently come to the Museum as a gift fron 
Mrs. Edward S. Harkness exemplifies a tech 
nigue of pictorial representation hitherto 
not included in the Museum collections ot 
Chinese objects. These panels consist of 
miniature paintings on silk mounted on 
boards of papier-maché with figures, pavil- 
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ters each. [The calligrap! sin the curt 
sStvie on two of the covers and The re hal 
SUV It I t thers Doth fine examples { 
ec art WI 1 Cninese esteem S MU 

\) il Lhe p els with their ¢ rs 
come in a DOX of the same materials here 
Sno indication of any kind that these panels 
Were ever in ended to De set upon stands 
} iced f lac] tahle de 1 
ind used tor desk or table decorations, as 
IWory and jade panels genera l\ are | 1KG 





the scroll paintings they belong to the cla 


ot objects th: 
not h 


it are shown upon occasion but 
are abitually displayed. 


Inscriptions on the covers lines 


from the Shih ¢ 


aré 


thing, or Book of Poetrs 


the excep 
In palrs nN 


f their contexts witl 


lines 


taken ou 
which occur 


But aS a 




















CHIN} 








he 
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judatory or exhortative nature, each panel 
reads as ht be a complete poem, in 
her rd seems to make some sense 
nd me un ( mpression. In 
order to make clear what literary tricks can 


he done with the Chi » | ' , 
pe done WIth the hinese tan ape, a com 


plete translation of the twelve lines on one 
of the panels ts here given, together with the 
at precede or follow each in 


t 


i original context, the latter being in 


closed in brackets. [The ninth and tenth line; 


occur together in the original context. [1 
should be noted also that many of the lines 
re ( requent Occurrence In various con 


O firm and yet gentle Prince 


Vodel ot the four 


' 
quarters 


, 
CslOT ( KINgGoM and home 
] 1] 
(oract racetull 
Dragon robe and embroidered skit 


Dignified his carriage, beautiful his person 
He carries himself with care and reverence 


Following ancient instructions 


Watchful and alert his emissaries 
Lest [they] he should not succeed 
When the prince ts lacking in his duties 
They are rectified by Chung Shan-fu 
The minister of work is summoned 
With straight lines and measures 
Engraved and chiseled are the ornaments, 
Of gold and jade the substance 


lo] protect the Son of Heaven, 

ven gave birth to Chung Shan-fu 
Model of the four quarters! 
Even in translation, which always has a 
way ot fixing the sense of a line when the 
original 1s broadly connotative, the twelve 
lines can be read with practically no modifi- 
cation. In the last line but one it is neces- 


sary to insert the word fo in order to mak« 


170 
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o with the line in brackets; the word 
prefixed to the 


where the con- 


rectify should perhaps be 
eighth line. In the original, 
nectives and grammatical persons are more 
mplied than explicit, these modifications 
are, Ol cOUrse, NOT Necessary 

One can undoubtedly do the same sort of 
trick with lines from Shakespeare or verses 
from the | do not doubt that 
there are people somewhere in the English- 


sible, and 


speaking world who find pleasure in such 
occupation. Are not some sermons and ora- 
tions jumbled saws and platitudes and quo- 
more apparent 


tations with a coherence 
than real, with no more unity than that 
they happen to have been vocalized by the 
same speech apparatus? But while in the 
West few self-respecting persons with any 
intellectual or literary pretensions would tn- 

the evil genius of the 
as to make most 


dulge in such tricks 
Chinese language 1s such 
of its literati acrobats to whom stunts like 
the one exemplified here are mere child’s 
\ classic example 1s a sort of palin- 
attributed to Lady Su Hui of the 


so arranged that it 1s pos- 


play 


drome 
fourth century, 
sible to read it not only forwards and back- 
wards but sidewise and diagonally as well 
and also to begin counting off seven charac- 
ters to the line almost When 
fully deciphered, the “poem” of only eight 


anvwhere! 


hundred-odd characters gives several thou- 
sand lines 

The subjects depicted on the panels are 
not illustrations of the texts on the covers, 
but appear to be representations of the va- 
rious womanly duties which come under the 
last of the four admonitions to, or proper 
studies of, women which were formulated 
by the Lady Pan Chao of the first century 
4.D., viz., Virtue, Speech, Demeanor, and 
Work. Figure 1, which shows a lady, distin- 
from her two attendants by the 
semicircular hair ornament, about to taste 
something out of a cup, must represent the 


ceulshed 


art of cooking; figure 2 obviously depicts 
the art of sewing and embroidery. In figure 
3 the lady is shown weighing aju7zina scale 
a scene which may have been meant to sym- 
bolize thrift and attention to household de- 
itself the panel strongly 
as the two characters rep- 


tails, though by 
suggests a rebus, 
“as vou wish it.’ In 


resenting the jw 7 mean 
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‘ Is shown about to take 


fig 1 the lady 
something out 
which might svmbolize the same womanly 
duty as figure 3, it not for the intro- 
duction of a fourth figure, which, if a visitor, 
1 am inclined to believe, would lead one 
to conclude that this panel symbolizes the 


chore or pleasure of being a hostess. 


Ire 


of a vaselike vessel, an act 


were 


as 


from the seals, engraved on soapstone 
filled in with red, we derive the information 


TROPOLITAN MUSEL 


M OF ARI 


that the panels were made by (less probabl\ 
for, though the character chth is capable Ol 
these two interpretations) a Lin Yun-ts’a 
ol ot 
whose studio name was Ku Yu T'ang 
cient Jade Hall’ It has not 
to identify this Lin, 
ol 
trade during the seventeenth centur' 
WANG CHI-CHEN 


Fukien 
\n- 


bee n possible 


Province 


1 


Foochow, in the 


but he 


reputation 


1 


t 
among 


yrobably a 


the 


Wa 


S 


craftsman some 


NOTES 


| NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 
nineteenth century, which 


Gallery H 19, will continue through April 1, 


SHAWLS OF THI 
[he exhibition of lace shawls of the 


s being held in 


ACH 


1934, Instead of closing on October 30, as 
Was previously announced. 
\ Lecture By ALAN J. B. Wace. It is a 


pleasure to announce that Alan J. B. Wace, 
Deputy Keeper, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, and formerly Director of the British 
School of Archaeology, Athens, will speak in 
the Museum at four o’clock on Tuesday, 
October 24. The subject of Mr. Wace’s talk 
The Problem of the Greeks. The 
\ll 


will be 
lecture will be given in Classroom Kk. 


are cordially invited to attend. 


PARTICULAR INTEREST TO MEMBERS 
Members will find at the Museum this fall a 
variety of attractive courses and lectures 
planned for their especial benefit. During 


()} 


October there 1s a series of gallerv talks by 
Mabel Harrison Duncan at The Cloisters, 
lovely spot in the bright autumn weather. 


Grace Cornell 1s giving two series of study- 
hours on design and color and their practi- 
cal application, the second of which ts an 
advanced for those who have 
tended the study-hours in former vears 

Painting in France and the Netherlands 
before 1000 1s the title of Edith R. Abbot's 
course on painting, which begins in Novem- 


if 
al 


course 


ber. Miss Duncan’s gallery talks for the 
month are concerned with The Mediaeval 
Spirit. It is in November, too, that the 
series of talks and stories for Members’ 


4d 


children begin. The gallery talks for older 


children, given by Margaret B. Freeman 
the From the 
ligris to the liber: at the first mee No- 


have adventuresome title 


1 
t 


ing 
vember 4, the work of those who were 
group exhibited 
vounger children are able to look forward 
Anna Curtis Chandler's 


last year’s will be 1e 


again this vear to 


storv-hours 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE: A RECENT ACC! 
sion. A Head of a Young Artist by Jame 
Earle Fraser has been purchased by the 
Museum and is shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. The study for 
the head was made in 1921~—1922, but it was 
not executed in a permanent material unt 


) 
| 


the present vear, when the sculptor cut 
from an exceptionally 
marble removed from Milan Cathe 
ing restorations. The 
painter Norwegian 
thetically portrayed in pensive, introspec- 


the modeling and 


| 


beautiful 





subject 


t 
Oo! 


! 
I 


descent, 1s 


svmpa 


‘ 
i 


tive mood. | he delic acy Oo 
the soft translucency of the marble combint 
It 


to produce an altogether satisfying effect 


is one of the most sensitive and thoroughl 
successful of Mr. Fraser’s sculptures and 
welcome addition to our collection 
P. R 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN THE Must 
Since one of the purposes of a ul 
educational, it 1s not surprising tl r 
Metropolitan Museum ts lose cooper 
tion with another type educational 
tution in New York Iniversit 








lHE MI 


New York | ersit s one of these in 
tutions. Members of the stat! of this un 
ers are giving an extremely interesting 
nd varied program lectures at the Met 
opolitan Musi Where the classroom and 
lle cilities are being used. The sub 
ects ¢ he courses fall into two general 
sses-——history of art and design. In the 
Hrs ALCLZOT re ll 1ded a ene’ ls rve 
1d « met is in research, and courses 
m kar d Near Eastern, mediaeval 
Renaissance, baroque, seventeenth- and 
hteet century, and modern art. In the 
second class are courses on the history and 
rinciples of design and their specific appl 
tion to problems in interior decoration 
nother means of contact between the 
\iuseum and the universities is the courses 
ven by members of the Museum's educa 
Ol stat?! which may be presented for 
credit by students of New York Univer 
Columbia Universit the College ot 


ichers College 


the ¢ l ol New York Ol 1 


Certain of these courses are concerned with 


or history of art; others are of 


} 
{ 


more practical nature, de {to be ot 


‘signed 


’ Py ‘ ar th 1 1 
to those interested in the applicati 


just Deen issued, the 


In the intro- 


Nas 


third in the Museum 


series 
luction Joseph Downs has written in an 
nteresting Wa a concise resume of the Nis- 


Interiors, as SHOW! 


n Wing 


tory of early American 


t , 1 rT] 
e rooms otf the America 
Pr 2c ¢ | S Seco [ 
4 ] 
| (h I | Ae s 


LIST OF ACCESSI( 


AUGUST O 


) 
Purcha 
si RI 

Pu 1 2 


LROPOLII 


lO SI 





ARI 


AN MUSEUM Ol 


full-page collotvpe ilustra- 


of the twenty 

tions has a brief descriptive caption. The 
rooms the early Colonial period, with 
their heavy beams and all-important fire- 
places, their massive and individual furni- 


ture, are represented by pictures of a gallery 
adapted trom the “Old Ship Meeting-House” 
at Hingham, Massachusetts, and of a bed- 
chamber from an old house at Hampton 
New Hampshire. Next are 
cally important rooms~-among them a room 
Powel House, Philadelphia, the 
Manor 
with its remarkable wall 

\ssembly 
\lexandria 
pre-Rev- 


views of histor- 


from the 
ereat hall from 


Albany 


shown, 


the Van Rensselaer 


House at 
clearly 
from the City Tavern, 


the 


paper and the 
1) 
hoomM 


Virginia. In 


stvle We can trace the gradual 


these rooms in 


olutionar\ 


abandonment of the purely utilitarian for 
the decorative. Elaborate woodwork anc 
scal- 


wall paper, scroll-topped highbovs 
tea tables, fine silver, and imported 


loped tea tat 
porcelain and rugs share alike in popularity 


In the early Republican period architecture 


and decorations assumed the severity of line 
of the classical revival. Houses were built 


with more spacious rooms, and Hepplewhite 


and Sheraton stvles in furniture found gen- 
eral favor. In this time of patriotic enthusi- 


asm wall paper, textiles, and china depicted 
beloved statesmen and victorious generals 


ve stvle of the Empire strongly in- 


Later t 
fluenced American cabinetmakers—as 1s ev1- 
he alcove with 


dent from the furniture of the 
eagle-crested mirror and lIvre-back chairs 
from the workshop of Duncan Phvfe. The 
views of the twenty interiors afford reterenc« 


material on early American homes in a 


compact and attractive form 


INS AND LOANS 


PTEMBER 5, 1933 


METALWORK 
Loan Urs. Peytor 


AND FURNITURE 
Harr 


WOODWORK 


Loan Vy 





iT 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
OCTOBER Q TO NOVEMBER 12, 1933 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


(cic Lt 


13 Study-Hour: [he Structural Elements of Design. Grace Corne 
Gallery Talk at The Cloisters. Mabel Harrison Duncan 
10 Advanced Study-Hour: Color and Its Use Grace Cornel 
20 Study-Hour: Design of the Past Grace Cornell 
20 Gallery Talk at The Cloisters. Mabel Harrison Duncan 
27 Study-Hour: Design of the Present. Grace Cornell 
27 Gallery Talk at The Cloisters Mabel Harrison Duncan 
NOVEMBER 
2 Advanced Study-Hour: Color and Its Use. Grace Cornell 
» Studyv-Hour: Furniture. Grace Cornell 


} Story-Hour: A Music Maker of Germany (Johannes Brahms \nna Curtis Chandler 


4 Gallery Talk for Older Children: From the ligris to the Tiber. Margaret B. Freer 
10. Study-Hour: Our Standards of Taste. Grace Cornell 
11 Story-Hour: Through the Gates of an Assyrian Palace Anna Curtis Chandler 


nar 


11 Gallery Talk for Older Children: From the Tigris to the liber Margaret B. Freen 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 


\. Announced by Date and Subject 


(\ bf 
24 lhe Problem of the Greeks \lan J. B. Wace 
VEMBER 
4 lecture for the Deaf and Deafened Who Read the | Ips lhe Lotus in Egyptian Orn 
ment Jane B. Walker 
} Recent Discoveries in Greek Sc ulpture Gisela M. A. Richter 
5 [he Seven Ladies of Mediaeval Education. Donald L. Clark 


lhe Excavation of an Ancient Egyptian Town. Gunther E. Roed 


12. Islamic Miniature Painting. Maurice S. Dimand 


Bb. Announced by Courses 


Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, |uesdays, Oct 
7, at 2:30 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, [Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 

Storv-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays at 1:45 
and 2:45 p.m 

Gallery Talks, Saturdays at 2:30 p.m.: October 14, The Eighteenth-Century [heater 
Prints, by Roberta M. Fansler; October 21, Modern Prints, by Roberta M. Fanslet 
lextiles of the Near East, by Ethelwyn Bradish; November 4, Oriet ix 
Duncan; November 11, Japanese Screens, by Mabel Harrison Duncat 

Gallery Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m.: October 15, Book Illustration to the Eighteenth ( 
Margaret B. Freeman; October 22, Alfonso d’Este, by Huger Elliott; October 20, \W 
of the Egyptian Empire, by Margaret B. Freeman; November 5, Assyrian Art 
Carey; November 12, Four Persian Painters, by Elise P. Carey 

Studyv-Hours for Practical Workers (Arthur Gillender Lectures), Sundays, October 2 
12, at 3 p.m., by Grace Cornell; Sunday, November 5, at 3 p.m., by Homer 

Radio Talks by Huger Elliott: WOR, Saturdays at 12:30 p.m.; WEAF, I hursd 
WNYC, Tuesdays, October 10, 24, November 7, at 5 p.n 


ENHIBITIONS 


Loan Exhibition of Islamic Miniature Paintin Gallery D 6 | hrougt 
and Book Illumination 
Lace Shawls of the Nineteenth Century Gallery H 109 [hrough Apr 
lhree Hundred Years of Landscape Prints Galleries K 37-40 Beginning O 
Recent Accessions in the Egyptian Department lhird Ekgyptiar Beginning Oct 
Roon 
_ 
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